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TRENTON, N. J„ THURSDAY, JANUARY, 1893 


HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL 


How the Deaf of the State of 
New Jersey Have Been 
Cared for and Edu- 
cated. 


The Old Orphan’s Home Used 
for a School Building. 


The New Jersey School for Deaf- 
Mutes was established, under the 
title of “The State Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb of New 
Jersey,” by an act approved March 
3lst, 1882. By the terms of this act 
the Governor, Comptroller and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of theState, ex-officio, with eightother 
citizens named in the aol, whose 
successors were to be appointed by 
the Governor, were to constitute the 
Board of Trustees of the institution ; 
the premises formerly occupied by 
tlie Soldiers’ Children’s Home were 
set apart for its use ; a permanent 
appropriation of two hundred and 
twenty-four dollars per year for each 
pupil was made for its support, and 
every deaf person between the ages of 
five and twenty-one years, being a 
resident of the State, was de- 
clared to be eligible foradmis- 
sion as a pupil. The trustees 
were authorized and directed 
to require from parents of pu- 
pils payment of the whole or 
of apart of the expense of the 
support and maintenance of 
their respective children ac- 
cording to the pecuniary abili- 
ty in each case, of which the 
trustees were the final judges. 

The sum of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars was by the same 
act appropriated for the re- 
pairs and improvements lie- Jm 

cessary to fit the buildings of Jm 

the School for occupancy. 

The term of instruction was \ 
to be three years, to he ex- 
tended to five years at the 
discretion of the trustees. 

The board was speed ilv or- 
ganized and the appointive 
members were, as directed by 
law, divided into four classes 
— their terms to expire in one, two, I 
three and four years respectively. The 
officers and members of the Board ! 
were as given below : 

Governor George C. Ludlow, Pre- i 
sident ; Comptroller E. J. Anderson, i 
Treasurer; Sup’t. of Pub. Instruc- i 
tion E. A. Apgar, Secretary ; Marcus i 
Beach, Thomas T. Kinney, Henry s 
C. Crosby, Theo. W. Morris, Hen- s 


m.a., principal. institutions f o r 
these several clas- 
sess. and a bill to that effect was intro- 
duced in the Legislature, but failed 
of final passage. 

An act was passed, however, ap- 
proved March lltli, 1873, raising the 
pei' capita allowance for the support 
of deaf-mute pupils in institutions 


1873, one-hundred and forty-two 
deaf children, residents of New 
Jersey, in seven institutions, located 
in four states. Within the first 
month after the opening of the New 
Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes 
there were received seventy- 
two pupils; by the following 
June the number had risen 
to one-hundred and one, and 
in June, 1892, the number in 
attendance was one-hundred 
and twenty-nine. 

At present (Jan, 1st, 1893), 
the number on the rolls is 
one-hundred and twenty. 

Since the opening of the 
School, the law affecting it has 
* been modified in many im- 

portan t respects. 

By the act of (P. L., 1884, 
jjjL p. 160) 1884, the title was 
changed as noted above, the 
age of admission was raised 
from five to eight years, and 
the term of instruc! ion length- 
ened to eight years. By an 
act passed 1892, pupils who 
have completed this term 
may, by special action of the 
Board, be received for three 
| years more. An act passed in 1885 
provides that the money for the sup- 
port of the Si-hool shall be drawn 
from the State School Fund. The 
yearly allowance for each pupil was 
raised from 1224 to $280 in 1885 and 
to $304 in 1888. The Board of ’Trus- 
tees of the School was, by act of 
March, 1891, abolished, and the 
control was vested in the State Board 
of Education created by the same act, 
which consists of the Governor, the 
Comptroller, the Secretary of State, 
the Attorney General, the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the Assembly, ex-officio and of one 
member, to "be appointed by the 
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Governor, by and with the ad vice and 
consent of the Semite, from each of 
the Congressional districts (eight hy 
the present apportionment) in Hie 
State. Of these appointive members 
not more than four are to be members 
of the same political party. The term 
of office is five years. 

Thesystem of instruction adopted is 
a branch of that known as the Com- 
bined System. One teacher of articu- 
lation has been employed since the 
opening of the school. At present, 
three teachers have classes in which 
the instruction is exclusively oral (to 
the extent of excluding signs and the 
manual alphabet) and oral and auri- 
cular instruction is in addition given 
in the way of special lessons, to sel- 
ected pupils from other classes. The 
oral work of the school is expanding 
and it is purposed to give every pu- 
pil received l he opportunity of oral in- 
struction as a test of capacity for 
oral development, and to keep under 
instruction by oral methods exclusive- 
ly in all whose oases that method, in 
the Principal’s judgment, offers the 
best prospect of benefit to the pupil. 
Signs, as a language, are not recogniz- 
ed as a means of instruction in the 
school, and the pupils are encouraged 
to use speech or alphabetical lan- 
guage in their intercourse with each 
other and with those around them. 

No regular course of study has 
been adopted for the school as a 
whole. Classes are graded principal- 
ly according to the ability shown by 
the pupils in correct narration and 
description in written language, 
of objects and events coming within 
their own experience. Teachers are 
allowed to plan out their own work, 
with the Principal’s assistance, so as 
to give more or less prominence to 
one subject or another, according to 
the special aptitude of the teacher in 
imparting or to the interest of the 
particular pupils in acquiring know- 
ledge on these subjects. I he only 
invariable requirement is that the 
method of teaching, as well as the 
subject matter and the language used, 
shall be suitable to the mental de- 
velopment of the pupils. 

The branches of an ordinary com- 
mon school education are taught to 
all pupils during their term of in- 
struction, but so as to make the men- 
tal training of the pupils and the ac- 
quisition of language rather than to 
the information obtained, the lead- 
ing object. 

The industrial teaching given com- 
prises slioemaking, joinery and car- 
pentry, printing, drawing, wood- 
carving, china-painting, sewing and 
dressmaking. The instruction in 
these branches is treated as a depart- 
ment of the educational work of the 
school, and is united, as far as possi- 
ble with the ordinary class-work. 
The technical terms of each branch, 
and the language called into use in 
connection with the work, is a spe- 
cial object of instruction in this de- 
partment. 

The instruction is directed towards 
securing the greatest possible accur- 
acy in the work done, and training 
the pupil to the highest attainable 
degree of skill, rather than to turn- 
ing him out an apprentice, perfect 
by vote in a certain round of work. 

From the press of the school lias 
been issued monthly during the 
school term since February, 1888, a 


paper, originally named “ The 
Deaf-Mute Times,” which title 
was changed in September, 1889, to 
“The Silent Worker.” This 
paper is intended to contain matter 
of interest to all who are concerned 
in the welfare of the deaf, and it 
gives especial prominence to the af- 
fairs of the institution and items 
concerning the deaf of the State. 
The “Daily Bulletin” lias been is- 
sued since December 1st, 1889, and 
contains almost exclusively items 
pertaining to the school, such as will 
interest the pupils. Its object is to 
cultivate among the younger pupils 
the habit of reading for pleasure ; and 
the object matter and style tire made 
to conform as closely as possible to 
tiie “small talk” of intelligent and 
well-bred people. The “ Printer's 
Apprentice ” is a little sheet gotten 
up in a four-page form and intended 
primarily for the instruction of the 
printing classes. It contains ex- 
planations of technical terms, prac- 
tical advice and reading matter hear- 
ing in any way on tne art of print- 
ing. It is issued weekly. The Sil- 
ent Worker has a subscription list 
among the graduates and friends of 
the school, but the other papers are 
printed solely for the pupils. 

The organization of the School 
and of its governing body at the pre- 
sent time (Jan. 1st, 1893) is as fol- 
lows: 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Governor Leon Abbett, 

Comptroller Win. C. ileppenlieimer, 
Secretary of State Henry C. Kelsey, 
Attorney General John P. Stockton, 
Win. W. Varick, M.D. 

Win. R. Barricklo, 

.Nicholas Murray Butler. P li.D. 
James Deshltr, 

John P. Brothers, 

J. Bingham Woodward, 

James L. Hays, 

Alex. G. Cat tell. — 

The officers of the Board are : — 

Governor Leon Abbett, President ; 
James L. Hays. Vice-President; 
Sup’t of Public Instruction Addis- 
on B. Poland, Secretary ; Comptrol- 
ler Win. C. Ileppenlieimer, Treas- 
urer, Deaf-Mute School. 

Weston Jenkins. Principal ; Tlios. 
F. llearnen, Steward ; E. C. Bill'd, 
Assistant Steward ; Kate E. Flynn, 
Matron. 

Teachers: — Rowland B. Lloyd’, 
Mary P. Ervin, Virginia II. Bunting, 
Marcella V. Gillin, Matilda B. Mil- 
ler, Elizabeth C. Snowden, Estelle 
M. Dey. 

Frances H. Porter, Teacher of Art 
Department. 

George S. Porter, Teacher of 
Printing. 

Lola M. Swartz, Boys’ Supervisor. 
Girls’ Supervisor. 

Peter Gaffney, Instructor in Car- 
pentry. 

Walter Whalen, Instructor in 
Slioemaking. 

DeWitt C. Swick, Engineer. 

Of these officers and employes, 
only the matron and supervisors live 
in the institution. 

The grounds of the school comprise 
a rectangular block about 400 by 800 
feet, containing a little less than 
eight acres on the outskirts of the 
city of Trenton. 


The main building is 200 feet iong 
with an average depth of about forty- 
five feet, and is three stories high, 
with a basement. The material of 
this and of all the buildings of the in- 
stitution is brick, covered with rough- 
cast or stucco. 

The basement contains the kit- 
chens, dining-room, store-rooms and 
girls’ play and clothing-rooms. 

On the first floor are the offices, 
schooi-rooms, assembly-room and boys’ 
plav-room. On the second floor are 
the pupils’ dormitories, attendants’ 
rooms, hospital, linen-room and bath- 
rooms. On the third floor are ser- 
vants’ rooms, pupils’ sitting-rooms 
and clothes-rooms. 

About one hundred and fifty feet 
back and with its axis at right angles 
to that of the main building is tile 
laundry, 52 x 23 feet. In the cellar 
are the two boilers which supply 
steam for the beating of the buildings 
and for laundry and bathing purposes. 
The laundry and drying-room occupy 
the first floor, and the third floor is 
taken tip by rooms for teaching car- 
pentry and shoe-making. 

A stable 15 x 28 feet is in the south- 
east corner of the grounds. 

Ample room is allowed for a lawn 
in the front of the main building and 
for plav grounds for the boys and 
girls respectively in the rear. A 
base -hall diamond has been laid out 
in a convenient part of the grounds. 

The school term is from the second 
Tuesday in September to the fourth 
Tuesday in June, with two weeks re- 
cess at the Christmas holidays, dur- 
ing which time, however, the institu- 
tion is kept open for those children 
whose parents do not wish to take 
them home. The hours of school 
are from 8:30 to 12 a.m., and from 
1 to 2:30 p.m. The industrial classes 
are engaged from 2:30 to 4, and on 
Saturdays from 8:30 to 11 a. it. 


WESTON JENKINS, M.A. 

We are glad to he able to print in 
this number a portrait of the Princi- 
pal of th is School, Mr. Weston 
Jenkins, and so to comply with a re- 
quest which many of our subscribers 
have made. 

Mr. Jenkins is a native of Fal- 
mouth, Mass., and received his edu- 
cation in Lawrence Academy in bis 
native place, in the Caledonia Coun- 
ty Academy, Vermont, and in Wil- 
liams College. 

In the last winter of the war 
lie joined the 3 G t, h Regiment U. S. 
C. I. at the front, as Second Lieu- 
tenant, and afterward served for a 
time on the staff of Gen. W. ’I’. 
Clark, commanding 1st Division, 
25th Army Corps. 

His connection with the education 
of the deaf began in the New York 
Institution where, under Dr. 1. L. 
Peet as Principal he taught for more 
Hum fifteen years. His experience 
as a teacher was varied, including the 
instruction cf classes of every grade, 
from the lowest to the highest, and 
in both the manual and the oral de- 
partments. In the winter of 1875- 
76, lie studied the system of Visible 
Speech, under Dr. Graham Beil. 

Manv of his pupils in New York 
have been more than usually success- 
ful. and among them are teachers, 
artists, printers, photographers and 
clerks. One of them, Mr. R. B. 


Lloyd, now employed as a teacher in 
tlie New Jersey Institution, main- 
tained a creditable standing in Co- 
lumbia College, and has been re- 
warded with the degree of A.B. from 
that institution. 

In thespring of 1883, Mr. Jenkins 
left New York to take the position 
of Superintendent of the New Jersey 
school, which was opened for pupils 
in the following autumn. During 
the nine years of his administration 
the number of pupils has risen fioin 
72 to 120, much lias been d one t o 
encourage the habit of reading am- 
ong the pti[ ils, to supply apparatus 
and material for use in teaching and 
to develope methods of instruction, 
especially in the use of common 
language. The greatest progress 
lias been made in the line of manual 
instruction, in which the school as at 
first organized was entirely wanting. 
Slioemaking, joinery, printing, wood- 
caning, sewing, embroidery and 
dress-making are now taught w th 
decided success. T*»e foundation for 
skilful and accurate work in all these 
branches is laid by universal instruc- 
tion in drawing and form-work in 
plastic materials. The work in all 
these departments has been com- 
mended by good judges for its ac- 
curacy. 

Mr. Jenkins was married in 1872, 
at Schenectady, N. Y., to Miss Isabel 
Van de Water, the gold medal grad- 
uate of the New York Institution 
High Class in 1867. They have 
three children, a daughter and two 
sous. 


Mrs. Zenas F. Westervelt. 

The sad news reaches us of the 
death of Mrs. Westervelt, wife of the 
Principal of the Rochester School for 
the Deaf. She died on tin* 6th inst., 
after a rather lingering illness. Her 
maiden name was Mary Nodine ; she 
was horn in New York City and was 
a graduate of Packer Institute in 
Brooklyn. She began her life work 
of teaching the deaf in the family 
of Mr. Perkins, of Rochester, who 
had a mute daughter. Later she 
taught articulation in the Maryland 
School for the Deaf. There she met 
Mr. Westervelt and after their mar- 
riage. they moved to New York City. 
Mr. Perkins helped establish a school 
in his native city and Mr. and Mrs. 
Westervelt were called to take charge. 
She was both matron and principal 
of the Kindergarten Department. 
The latter department she was first 
to introduce in ascliool for the deaf, 
and adapt ii to their needs. She 
studied the method thoroughly in 
New York with Miss Coe before at- 
tempting it. A true Christian wo- 
man, and a sympathetic and unsel- 
fish one, she lias gone to her reward 
in the prime of life. The school of 
which she was a part can ill spare her, 
but her sufferings are ended and her 
life work done. All wiio know her 
personally have only pleasant me- 
mories of her. Those graduates of 
the school who owe so much to her 
care can say in the words of England’s 
great poet : 

“So lierc shall silence guard thy fame, 
And somewhere out of human view, 
What’er thy hands are set to do 

Is wrought with tumult of acclaim.” 

I. V. J. 
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INDUSTRIAL. 

In future we will print under this heading 
comma n icatio n k from individuals, com- 
ments or newspaper extracts relative to 
the Technical or Industrial progress of 
the deaf. 


Tin Silent Worker 1ms inaugurated an 
industrial department in its pages. This 
paper is one of the believers in the import- 
ance of a distinctly technical school for the 
deaf, and discusses in a matter of fact way, 
the subject of establishing one. — Miss Voice. 

Yes. "’0 tire firm believers in indus- 
trial education, whether it be in the 
establishment of a national tech- 
nical school for the deaf, or in con 
nection with schools for the deaf. 
Nearly all our schools have industrial 
departments — some well appointed 
and equipped; but we believe there is 
much room for improvement in the 
great majority. The crowded and 
cramped condition of the New Jersey 
School claims a good sized appropria- 
tion from the Legislature now inses 
sion in Trenton, so that the pupils 
of the school may secure better ad- 
vantages for industrial training. 

* * * 

Past records show that there is 
scarcely a trade or profession in which 
the deaf, with proper encouragement, 
cannot enter and compete success- 
fully with the hearing. It is fair, 
therefore, that the State should spare 
neither pains nor expense in provid- 
ing for their proper training. 

* * * 

Prof. Clarke hit upon a brilliant 

idea when he proposed at the recent 
convention in Colorado, for grave 
consideration, the advisability of 

establishing a national technical 
school for the deaf. He pressed the 
butlon, so to speak, and set some of 
most brilliant minds in the deaf 
world to thinking and some of the 
most versatile pens working out the 
problem as to its feasibility and its 
location. He has constructed a 
great thinking tank and left it for 
us to fill with ideas and suggestions. 
When it is full, perhaps those who 
are commissioned to petition Congress 
for the necessary funds, will make 
valuable use of the great reservoir of 
ideas to confirm the wiseacres of that 
honorable body at Washington. 

* * * 

We do not believe Prof. Clarke 
meant that a technical school for 
the deaf should be placed on as high 
a standard as those for the hearing. 
Such a school could, if necessary, be 
so modified as to conform to the 
capabilities of the deaf, and we set! 
no reason why it should not be called 
a technical school tiny more than those 
established for the hearing and speak- 
ing, though perhaps those schools 
contain more difficult branches than 
any one would think of estalishing 
for the deaf. 

* * * 

Some day. if the number of sub- 
scribers to this paper is sufficiently 
large, we intend that the profits 
shall go towards advancing the in- 
dustrial interests of the deaf, by 
means of illustrations. The number 
of skilled deaf-mute artisans and 
mechanics scattered all over the 
country is large enough to convince 
us that it would advance their inter- 
ests and encourage ambition to have 
their work known to the public. 
To all such we announce our columns 


are open. If any of you who read 
this have specimens of work which 
yon would like the public to know, 
just send us a photograph or a pen 
and ink drawing of same and we will 
try and make some arrangements 
whereby a facsimile of same can be 
printed in our paper. We have in 
our mind’s eye photographers, artists, 
engravers, designers, etc., among the 
deaf who could exhibit as fine work 
in their line as any body could who 
can hear and speak. Come forward, 
ye silent workers, and show the world 
what you can do! Show some pro- 
gressive spirit ; don’t hide yourselves 
under a bushel, but let all vour light 
shine, and the prejudice which many 
people have against employing deaf- 
mutes, will be banished, and when 
they measure your worth by what 
you can do rather than by vour 
physical defect, they will consider 
you more valuable and profitable to 
them than those whose time is wast- 
ed by the interruption of voices and 
sounds which disiurbeth the silent 
worker not. 

* * * 

The Silent Worker refers to the photog- 
raphic works of Messrs. Ranald Douglas, of 
Livingston, N. J., and A. L. Path, of 
Easton, Pa., and says they are the best 
deaf-mute photographers in the world. 
Mr. W. A. Mason, of Toronto, a deaf-mute 
graduate of this school, is a first class pho- 
tographer and artist. — Canadian Mute. 

We are glad to hear of other first- 
class photographers among the deaf, 
and hope more will come to the front 
and claim equal honors with the 
above named. We would iike to see 
some specimens of .Mr. Mason’s 
work in order to make comparison. 
Shall we receive some ? 


U. G. DUNN. 

Mr. U. G. Dunn, of the Arkansas 
Institution, has been promoted to the 
position of teacher in the same 
school. Mi'. Dunn graduated with 
highest honors from the New York 
Institution in ’85. and began life by 
opening a small shoe shop in a small 
town near Utica. N. Y. Not many 
months passed by before ho was ap- 
pointed boys’ supervisor at the New 
York Institution, which position he 
occupied with credit for nearly a 
year, when Prof. Clark, his former 
teacher, called him to the Arkansas 
Institution to take charge of the shoe 
shop. After a year, he became sup- 
ervisor of the boys ami shortly after- 
ward was appointed engineer, show- 
ing, as he (lid. a thorough knowledge 
of this kind of work. Mr. Dunn 
was always regarded as a valuable 
man about the school and to Prof. 
Clark in particular. If there was 
any thing to be done, Mr. Dunn was 
always called upon to do it. What 
could not be done by others was most 
always left to Mr. Dunn, who gen- 
erally came out master of the situa- 
tion. When the foreman of the 
printing office wanted a lift, Mr. 
Dunn was always ready to render 
any kind of service. He could set 
type as well as any one in the print- 
ing office. He also had some know- 
ledge of photography and could turn 
out pretty fair work without help. 
One day Mr. Dunn found an old 
clock in the gutter which had been 
cast away as worthless. He went to 
work and fixed it up so it kept good 
time and would even tell the day, 


week and month, lie would lecture 
to the pupils when called upon, and 
participate in oilier litenuy exercises. 
We congratulate Mr. Dunn on his 
promotion and have no doubt that 
lie will give as much satisfaction to 
all concerned as he has in other 
work. 

Industrial Notes. 

Two deaf-mutes are holding 
“cases” in the Potter Law Printing 
office in Detroit, and are doing well. 

George Chagnon, formerely of New 
York City, is steadily employed as a 
bricklayer on the Worlds Fair build- 
ings, at Chicago. 

The mutes of Cleveland are all 
at their different trades and oc- 
cuputions. One or two may be lay- 
ing off on account of dull times. 

Jacob J. Klenhaus, a deaf-mute of 
Chicago, who was recently married to 
Miss Willey, is foreman of the com- 
posing room of the Paint, Oil, and 
Drag Review. 

The Institution for the Deaf at 
Belleviile, Canada, claims to have the 
best equipped printing office for ils 
purpose in Canada or in any other 
country. 

Milwaukee, according to an ex- 
change, lias from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty deaf-mutes. Most 
of them are shoe-makers by trade. 
The others are cigar makers and 
printers. 

The iatest acquisition to Typogra- 
phical Union No. 6 are Christian E. 
Vernon and Robert E. Maynard, 
both of the Class of ’92, at Fan wood, 
and who celebrated the event on 
January 1st. 

Robt. E. Maynard has been set- 
ting up type in the job-rooms of the 
Yonkers Daily Herald. Law work 
has been the specialty. Ill due 
lime, as the city is rapidly growing. 
Rob. will no doubt Hold, a steady 
position in that office. 

A Mr. Wm. Stewart, once a pupil 
of Dr. Green burger’s (Greene’s), is a 
bricklayer in Yonkers. N. Y., and 
has been working in that capacity 
for the past six years. His quali- 
fications must be excellent, for busi- 
ness has always been biisk with him. 

The hove in tiie cabinet shop are 
making a pulpit for the new M. E. 
church. When finished it will be a 
beauty. With their new scroll-saw 
tn i'i i i 1 1 sr lathes, with steam attached 
to them, and under the instruction of 
Mr. Harrison, the boys are turning 
out some fine work. — Kansas Star. 

Senator Washburn, of Minnesota, 
thinks Congress should puss some 
law that will stop immigration fora 
year or so. His opinion is that it 
would improve the condition of 
American labor. We venture to 
prophesy that the result will not be 
what he and others favorable to such 
a scheme hope for. 

Nearly all the deaf-mute printers 
in New York City are now working 
steadily. The winter trade was 
never before so brisk. Still the city 
is over-run with the followers of 
Franklin. Our boys show up well, 
and if appearances speak for any 
thing, such show a line of prosperity 
on their part. 


Miss Jennie Du Bois is now lidd- 
ing a lucrative position in the II. B. 
Warring Hat Manufactory at Yon- 
kers, N. Y. This company now has 
a large contract for felt hats to be 
made for Baron Hirscli, the French 
millionaire. Jennie was formerly a 
pupil of the Lexington Ave. School 
in N. Y. City. 

In the window of Tobin’s clothing 
house, on Water street, is exhibited 
a mammoth oil painting by J. J. 
Sheehy, a deaf-mute. It represents 
a view of Ne.iburg city from Wash- 
ington Heights, with a domestic scene 
in the foreground. The asylum at 
Matteawan is very perfectly shown in 
l he distance. — Newburgh, N. Y., 
Register. 

A deaf-mute named John II. Scott, 
of Cincinnati, is a rolling-mill hand 
and makes $4. 50 per day. In Peoria, 
James Gibson, a former pupil of the 
Illinois Institution, at Jacksonville, 
is an expert in his line of business 
and makes five dollars a day. lie is 
the inventor of several mechanical 
devices of great value to farmers and 
teamsters. — Advance. 

David Jones, of Mahanoy City, 
has been working in the mines for 
some years, and has a miner’s cer- 
tificate. something rare for a deaf 
mail, inasmuch as the mine law for- 
bids the employing of incompetent 
men; and deafness is generally sup- 
posed to render a man unfit for 
mine work, owning to the great 
danger which mining involves. — Mo. 
Record. 

The ruling factions of Typog- 
raphical Unions are advising mutes 
to seek other occupations than 
printing, “for machines are the com- 
ing workers.” It seems shallow talk, 
this, for machines have been in and 
out of the business all along, and not 
a single one has come up to what 
was expected of it. So courage, 
brothers! Stick to your trade ; ma- 
chines will come and go, but you’ll 
be there a! I the same. 

Those newspaper editors who are 
too proud or ton obstinate to retract 
anything unjust which they have 
admitted to their columns should 
profit bv the example of an editor 
who gives notice as follows: — “If 
any subscriber finds a line in his 
paper that he does not like and can- 
not agree with, if he w ill bring his 
paper to the office and point out the 
offending line, the editor will take 
his scissors and cut it out for him.” 
—Ex. 

Mr. Charles Thompson, a deaf- 
mute, and proprietor of the “ Riv- 
erside Farm” at Window, Minn., 
who was on a tour buying several 
noted horses, stopped here and call- 
ed at the Critic office last Thursday. 
He was accompanied by his doctor 
who supervises that farm on which 
fast stock is raised. Mr. Thompson 
has a half-mile track on his farm 
containing three hundred and thirty 
acres, and his new bam of thirty 
stalls is just completed. He con- 
templates lots of improvements at 
the Riverside farm. He has thirty 
carpenters now pushed as rapidly 
as possibly to get everything finish- 
ed before snow flies. We are 
glad to note his prosperity. — Dubu- 
que Critic. 
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We have received a lithograph of 
the new buildings and grounds of the 
Pennsylvania Institution at Mount 
Airy, showing the whole group of 
eight buildings, of which three exist 
as yet only on paper. The engraving 
is the work of the well known deaf- 
mute artist, Mr. William It. Culling- 
worth, and is executed in first-rate 
style. We have already spoken of 
these buildings, and will only add 
here that the plan deserves the care- 
ful study of every one concerned in 
the management of similar institu- 
tions. 

We do not usually put any faith 
in advertised, cures for deafness. 
Most of them are humbugs got up by 
ignorant quacks. We have experi- 
mented with a good many of them 
without seeing any good come from 
their use. But Dr. Geo. A. Leech, 
whose advertisement will be found 
in another column is, as we learn 
from Dr. Laior, the attending phy- 
sician of the school, a reputable phy- 
sician, a man of scientific attain- 
ments and a specialist on diseases of 
the ear. We know nothing of his 
treatment, or of his success in cases 
of obstinate deafness, but we think ii 
worth looking into. We shall give 
the results of our enquiries in a later 
issue of the Silent Worker. 


The Silent Educator, which seem- 
ed to be in danger of going out of ex- 
istence after the death of Prof .Mon- 
roe and the retirement of Prof. Cook 
from the profession, is to be contin- 
ued, and will hereafter be conducted 
bv Messrs. Booth and Davidson, of 
the Pennsylvania Institution. The 
management of the paper could not 
have been entrusted to belter hands. 
Mr. Booth is well-known, not only as 
chief Instructor in the Primary De- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, but as the secretary of the 


Association for Promoting Speech 
among the Deaf, and as a progressive 
and enlightened educator. Mr. 
Davidson is a graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution and of the Na- 
tional Deaf-Mute College, and is a 
more than ordinarily successful 
teacher. II is experience in manag- 
ing the printing and publishing 
work at the Pennsylvania Institution 
for several years especially tits him 
for the practical side of the business. 
Mr. Booth, too, we believe, has had 
experience in newspaper work. 
Under the charge of these gentlemen 
the silent Educator will, if support- 
ed as it should be by the profession, 
become a success in every way. 
Every teacher of the deaf ought to 
be a reader of the Silent Educator 
and it subscriber as well. May the 
paper win all the success it deserves. 

It is generally believed that the 
govermenr. of this country is agover- 
ment of laws and not of men. The 
law tells 11 s what we are forbidden to 
do and any body may do any tiling 
that is not forbidden. If there is 
doubt whether a certain thing is or 
is not forbidden by the law, the 
courts will decide the question, when 
it comes up. If, in one case, the 
court has decided that a certain thing 
is not against the law, the same court 
will not decide, in another ease, that 
the same thing is against the law. 
Ali this is just as it ought to be. 

But in the matter of second-class 
postage the law seems to be vague 
and uncertain. Practically it leaves 
the question whether a newspaper 
published for a special class shall 
pay a cent a copy for postage or only 
one cent a pound, to be decided bv 
the Postmaster General. From his 
decision there is no appeal. With 
many of these class papers the denial 
of second-class rates of postage means 
the min of their business. 

No argument is needed to show 
that this is wrong. The* postal law 
should be amended so as to make it 
perfectly clear just what is necessary 
to entitle a publication to the benefits 
of second-class postage. Then the 
Postmaster General’s decisions on the 
few points that would come up should 
be published in the Postal Guide, so 
that all persons interested could con- 
sult them. A decision made in one 
ease should ho applied to all similar 
cases. Lastly, if the Postmaster Gen- 
eral thinks the privilege should be 
withdrawn from any paper that en- 
joys it. he ought to send notice to the 
publisher and give him a chance to 
defend himself. 

All this is only common justice to 
this class of papers, and it ought to 
interest every one on the principle 
that “an injustice to one is ail in- 
jury to all.” 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Our institution papers now are full 
of talk about industrial education. 
No doubt much good will come of 
this talk, hut first we must be sure 
that we all mean the same thing 
when we use the same words. What 
is industrial education, as advo- 
cated for the deaf in our institutions ? 
No doubt all will sav that it is in- 
struction in shoemaking, wood-work- 
ing, printing, tailoring, sewing, 
cookery and whatever other handi- 
crafts can he introduced into our 
schools. But the significant ques- 
tion is not what wo teach, but how 
v. e teacli it and why we teach it. 
We have known cabinet-making 
taught after the following fashion in 
an institution. The shops gets an or- 
der from the institution for — say two 
hundred desks. The foreman does 
the measuring and marking, one bov 
saws out the pieces, others plane and 
bore and sand-paper, and the 
job is quickly finished and the 
authorities of the school “ point with 
pride ” to this evidence of the efficien- 
cy and economy of the cabinet-mak- 
ing department. To be sure the 
joints are not quite close — if tiiev 
are, the boys did not make them 
s?, — no one of the pupils who 
had a hand in tiie job lias learned 
from it how to make a desk, the 
whole thing has been labor and not 
instruction. Something has been 
done towards forming habits of in- 
dustry, hut for education, the boys 
might as well have been breaking 
stones. The same methods and aims 
have been used in the shoo shop, the 
sewing-room and the printing office. 
To turn out all the sewing possible, 
to make and to mend the largest 
number of shoes, to get the paper 
nut on time is too often the first aim. 
When such is the case the training of 
the pupils must of necessity suffer. 

In some institutions again, the aim 
is to give the pupils a complete ap- 
prentice’s training and to turn them 
out perfect journeymen workmen. 
Is this the best way? We think not. 

I hough we think it a great improve- 
ment on the one first described. 
Expertness, rapidity in journeyman’s 
w:rk conies only after long prac- 
tice many hours each day. A grow- 
ing boy or girl cannot give the time 
necessary to get this skill without los- 
ing time from school work. It is 
the business of school to lead the pu- 
pil to learn, not to drill him into 
automatic facility in doing what he 
has already learned. It would be 
bad economy of sciiool time to train 
arithmetic classes to run up long 
columns of figures as last as a bank 
clerk can do it. 

We hold that industrial education 
should be conducted on the same 
principles as literary education. We 


teacli handicrafts so that our pupils 
may be better able to earn a living, 
but. we improve their earning ability 
only by quickening their intelligence 
and by giving them more soreness of 
eye and band. 

We teacli them first to cut paper, 
to model in clay and to draw, so that 
they may learn to see accurately and 
to make the hand do what the brain 
directs. This is strictly the basis/of 
manual education, a preliminary 
training which will help in the learn- 
ing of any handicraft afterwards 
studied. 

Suppose the pupil studies joinery. 
1I« should learn the name of each 
tool, how to handle it and to care for 
it. and should acquire in the shop the 
language descriptive of his tools and 
his work. He will ho taught how to 
saw and plane, to mark out work, to 
make the usual joints, in short, the 
alphabet of the trade. The essential 
thing in all this is, that at every 
step exactness is insisted on, and that 
in going on from step to step the pu- 
pil is always using his eyes and his 
brains as well as his hands. The 
construction of articles of furniture 
or other useful objects, and scale 
models of buildings or machines fol- 
lows in course. When the hoy leaves 
school he is a fair workman, hut not 
a first class carpenter. Still he is a 
bund that any first class shop will be 
glad to take on, and with practice 
soon becomes a high grade workman. 
•Suppose lie could not get a place in a 
carpenter shop, but can gee one in a 
silk mill. The training be has /had 
will enable him to become a first rate 
weaver. Or lie will learn wire-draw- 
ing or engraving or gas-fil ting quick- 
ly and well if either of these conies in 
his way. 

So it is with any other trade 
taught on these principles. We 
should like t.o sum up in a few max- 
ims which give our views on the 
subject. 

1. 'The main product of our shops 
is intelligence. Material, articles are 
a’ by product. 

2. Teaching is an expense, not a 
profit. A school shop that makes 
money is wasteful. 

3. Accuracy in work at school. 
Rapidity in work after leaving school, 

4. Teach every trade in such a way 
as to help in learning any other 
trade. 

5. Right teaching in shops helps 
right teaching in the school-room. 

o o 


We congratulate the New Jersey Silent 
Worker upon its enlarged space and steady 
progress in every direction. It now ranks 
with the very best of tile Institution papers. 
— Maryland Bulletin. 

Thank you, brother editor, for your 
kind words. We are indebted to you 
for many interesting items that we 
have clipped from your paper. 
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We learn from the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal that Dr. I. L. Peet retired 
from the Principal ship of the New 
York Institution on the 9th of this 
month and that Prof. E. Henry 
Currier, of the same school, succeeds 
him. In recognition of Dr. Peet’s 
valuable and long continued service 
to the institution, the Directors have 
conferred upon him the title of 
Emeritus Principal and will retain 
his services in an advisory capacity. 
He will receive a salary of 13000 a year. 
Dr. Peet has been actively connected 
with the New York Institution ever 
since his graduation from Yale Col- 
lege, more than forty-seven years 
ago, at first as teacher, then as Vice- 
Principal and teacher of the High 
Ciass, and since 1867, as Principal. 
It is needless to speak of his emi- 
nence in the profession, and of the 
many addresses and papers which he 
has contributed to its literature. 
His “Language Lessons,” published 
about twenty-five years ago, was the 
pioneer text-book in the natural 
method as opposed to the analytical 
method followed by the earlier teach- 
ers of the deaf. As a teacher, Dr. 
Peet has trained some of the most 
brilliant deaf persons in the country, 
all of whom speak of him as remark- 
ably successful in interesting his pu- 
pils and stimulating them to study 
and independent thought. No doubt, 
in the well-earned leisure which he 
will enjoy, he will produce some work 
which will be valuable to those who 
are engaged in teaching the deaf. 

Mi\ Currier, his successor, has been 
a teacher under Dr. Peet for more 
than twenty years, for the larger 
part of which time he has been the 
head of the articulation department. 
His invention, the Duplex Ear- 
Tube for use in cultivating the hear- 
ing of the semi-deaf, has been used 
with success on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The New York Institu- 
tion under its new Principal will, we 
confidently hope, continue to bo as 
successful as it has been hitherto in 
benefitting the deaf. 

Highest in Class, Term Ending 
December, 1892. 

Deportment — Ida .May Cole. 

Language — Cora Ca veil tier. 

A ritlinietic — Martha Brad 1 ey . 

Geography — Lu cy Blackwell. 

History — Ida May Cole. 

Popular Science — Cora Cavenner. 

Writing — Martha Bradley. 

V. II. Bunting, Teacher. 


Rase Rail Stephenson. 

Mr. R. C. Stephenson has signed 
to play with the Camden club another 
season, at a salary of $90 for the first 
three months, with the understand- 
ing that he will get $125 per month 
during the remainder of the season. 
On completion of the contract he 
will be at liberty to join a stronger 
team if he so desires. 


THE SILENT 


LOCAL NEWS, 


There is a German deaf-mute in 
Trenton who owns a small shoe shop. 

The deaf residents of Trenton are 
talking seriously of organizing a new 
society for social enjoyment. 

Now that the Legislature is in 
session, we are all wondering vvhat 
luck the school will have this year in 
the way of an appropriation. 

Mrs. Nellie Jones, who has been 
girls’ supervisor here for a number of 
years, has resigned and gone to Chi- 
cago to keep house for her brother-in- 
law. 

The wife of our steward, Mr. Tho- 
mas F. Hearnen, gave birth to a girl 

baby on the th of this month. 

This makes a pair, and he is very 
proud of it. 

Wallace Cook, one of our most in- 
telligent pupils, was taken home by 
his father this month. He will get 
work in a printing office at Long 
Branch. 

Dick Salmon and his brother were 
left three hundred acres of land by 
the death of their father some time 
ago. We hope Dick will become a 
very prospeious farmer. 

There is rejoicing in the family of 
Mr. R. B. Lloyd, on account of an 
addition to his family in the shape of 
a little girl baby, which arrived early 
Monday morning, January 16th. 

The desk which the boys in the 
carpenter shop have been making for 
Mr. Porter, under the direction of 
their instructor, Mr. Gaffney, was 
completed just before Christmas. It 
is a very fine desk and speaks well 
for those who had the work in hand. 

All the pupils who went home for 
the holidays report having had a 
splendid time. Those who remained 
here (and they were few) were not 
forgotten. They had plenty of good 
things to eat, and a Christmas tree. 

Miss Minnie Mickle passed through 
Trenton on the 16tii inst., eu loute 
for Washington, to continue her stu- 
dies at the National College for the 
Deaf. We were all sorry she did not 
have time to stop off and visit her 
old haunts. 

Cur Principal delivered a lecture 
before tim Manhattan Literal y As- 
socia ion of Deaf-Mutes on the even- 
ing of January 19th. It was largely 
attended by the deaf-mutes of the 
metropolis, among whom were some 
of his old pupils. 

Mr. and Mrs. Porter have moved 
in a nice house on Division Street 
close by the school. They are very 
glad, as it is so much nearer the 
school ; besides it will be very plea- 
sant in summer for them on account 
of the many shade trees in the neigh- 
borhood. 

We believe that Prof. Lloyd, one 
of our teachers, is one of the best 
chess players in the country. We 
would like to see a match arranged 
between him and some prominent 
player. How would it do to get up 
an Inter-institute chess tournament 
among the deaf. 


IV ORKER. 


Edward Evans, the young Russian 
gentleman who lectured to the pupils 
on Russian Life last June, and who 
went to Chicago shortly afterward, 
has returned to Trenton, and is 
employed at his old place in the 
watch factory. While there he met 
Mr. Jacques Loew, the well-known 
and popular deaf manufacturer. 

The Silent Worker inis received 
the “Columbia Calender for ’93. It 
contains a leaflet for each day in the 
year with printed matter interesting 
to bicvlists and sufficient space for 
memoranda. It is issued by the 
Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Columbia Ave., 
Boston, and every office should have 
one. 

Mr. Isaac R. Bowker, one of oin- 
most frequent callers, believes that it 
is unlucky for any one to pass a cross- 
eyed person on the street. He says 
he got the information from R. C. 
Stephenson, and since he was un- 
lucky' enough to fall down as soon as 
he had passed a cross-eyed individual 
one day, he is inclined to put faith in 
the superstitious omen. 

Miss Essie II. Spanton, who is 
now studying at the New York In- 
stitution preparatory to entering the 
National Deaf-Mute College, has 
ceased being under the tutorship of 
Prof. E. 11. Currier, and is now in 
charge of Prof. Thomas F. Fox, who 
on tiie election of Prof. Currier to 
the principalship of that school, vice 
Dr. I. L. Peet, LL.D. , also assumes 
charge of the High Class. 

Mr. and Mrs, Porter have received 
a set of stereopic views of Washing- 
ton, D. C., from Ranald Douglas, the 
artistic deaf-mute photographer. 
They are first-class in every respect 
and embrace all the places of interest 
in and about the capitol. Ray Burd- 
sall, one of our pupils, is M r. Douglas’ 
agent in Trenton. He will sell you 
any views you may wish of the in- 
terior and exterior of the school 
building. 


From Other Schools. 

Wood engraving is being taught 
at the Wiunepeg, Manitoba, school. 

The big bell that has been used for 
several years past at the Colorado 
school was broken last month, and 
now its clang is heard no more. But 
the steam whistle at the boiler- 
house does duty in its steads. 

The corner stones of two deaf- 
mutes schools were laid in England 
lately. The first ceremony took 
place the 1st of October at Preston ; 
the institution is to be known as the 
“Cross Deaf and Dumb School.” 
The second occurred on the 3rd of 
November, at Derby, where the Mid- 
land Institution is to be. The stone 
was laid by the Duchess of Doveu- 
shire. 

MICHIGAN. 

One of t ie best crops of ice ever 
gathered for this School, was laid up 
last week, by the united efforts of 
Superintendent, Supervisors, and 
the whole force of the cabinet shop 
with assistants from the shoe-shop 
and printing office. About one hun- 
dred tons was secured in large blocks 
and packed away in good shape. — 
Michigan Mirror. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Miss Katie P. Brown has resigned 
from the profession of teaching the 
deaf. We understand she is to be 
married shortly to a gentleman in 
Kentucky. 

The school is fortunate in getting 
supplies for its printing office. A 
year ago it got a new cylinder 
press and a good paper cutter, and 
now they have new type. 

NEW YORK. 

The Protean Society is still in the 
field. They are to give a public 
entertainment in the chapel of the 
New York Institution on the evening 
of Saturday, February 4th. “'The 
Village Ghost” interpreted by an ex- 
cellent cast, will be the attraction. 
A souvenir programme will he issued 
in connection with the event. The 
Peet Memorial Fund will profit by the 
play in the matter of receipts, and 
this is their fourth season. 

We learn from reliable sources that 
there will be no change made by 
Principal Currier at the New York 
Institution until the opening of the 
fall term. In the mean time he 
will be busied with plans for such 
changes and will spring some sur- 
prises. 

BELLVII.LE, CANADA. 

From the Canadian Mute. 

The new bakery, attendants’ rooms, 
and the addition to the printing office 
are now finished and have assumed an 
appearance of neatness. Outside the 
walks have been laid down, the ground 
cleared, leveled and made as neat as 
the season will permit. The new 
watermotor has been placed in posi- 
tion, and weexpectsoon to be running 
both of our presses by power obtained 
from it. A belt will also be carried 
through to the bakery to run a new 
dough-mixer, lately set up, making 
the whole a very complete arrange- 
ment. 

The water-works extension to the 
Institution has been completed, and 
was tested on the 23d ult. The hose 
was attached to two hydrants, and 
the water was thrown with much 
force over the building. The test 
was quite satisfactory to those who 
witnessed it, and now we can rest 
securely with the assurance that we 
have the means of producing a 
miniature deluge, if necessary 

TO THE DEAF-MUTE WORLD. 

It is gratifying to me, to be able to offer 
hope, to tbe multitude of the silent world, 
who are partially or even totally deaf. 

The day lias arrived when this great af- 
fliction can be removed. 

By a recent discovery in connection with 
the Edison Phonograph, a method has been 
brought to light, through which hearing 
can be restored after a few months treat- 
ment. 

There are thousands who will not believe 
this, but there are ten thousand who will. 
This is offered to the majority. 

For full particulars regarding the treat- 
ment and the methods pertaining thereto 
send for circulars and other printed matter 
to Du. Geo. A. Leech, 

30 West 27th St,. 

Adi j. N. Y. City. 

ASTHMA CURED. 

Dr. Taft, proprietor of Taft’s Astlima- 
lene, Rochester, N . Y. , will send to any of 
our subscribers suffering with asthma, a 
trial bottle of Asthmalene Free, who will 
send him their post-office address. The Doc- 
tor is known to be reliable and his remedy 
is a most valuable one ; it is endorsed by 
many medical publications and used in all 
parts of the U. S. , Europe and Australia. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

All articles relating to school -room work 
will come under this head. This depart- 
ment is conducted by ROWLAND B. 
LLOYD, A.B., to whom, all articles on 
kindred subjects should be addressed. 


Our pupils should have plenty of 
practice work in Arithmetic. Let 
them measure objects and tell their 
length, width or depth in inches, feet 
or yards. Let them measure the 
floor and tell how many yards of 
carpet of a given width it requires to 
cover it. Let them find how many 
bricks it would take to cover it. 
Let them measure and estimate the 
cubic contents of rectangular objects. 
Cut a square foot and a square yard 
from a newspaper or wrapping-paper 
and show them what a square foot 
and a square yard is and how many 
such sheets it takes to cover a given 
surface. The pupils will have but a 
hazy idea of these dimensions if you 
do not show such things to them. 
So also show them a cubic inch and a 
cubic foot. 

Give them a tape measure and ask 
them to show you a yard, three yards 
five yards, etc. Ask if each yard 
costs 5 cenls what will all three yards 
cost ? Show them the quart measure, 
bushel measure and other measures. 
Cut from the seed catalogues tl>e 
illustrations of the different varieties 
of potatoes, onions, and other vege- 
tables, also the pictures of dogs, 
horses and poultry and keep them 
on the school room wall so the pupils 
can refer to them. In this way the 
pupils will learn common varieties. 
Newspapers and catalogues afford far 
more help in teaching the deaf than 
appears at first thought. 

K. B. L. 


First Steps in Fractions. 

1. Draw a circle on your slate. 



2. Divide it into two equal parts 
and mark them. 



3. What is each part called ? 
It is called one-half. 

4. Draw another circle. 



5. Divide it into four equal parts 
and mark them. 



6. What is each part called ? 
It is called one-fourth. 

7. Draw half a circle. 



8. Draw one-fourth of a circle. 



9. Which is the larger, * or * of a 
pie ? 

* is larger than * of a pie. 

10. Add £ of a pie to * of a pie. 



11. How many fourths of a pie have 
you made ? 

I have made three-fourths of a 
pie. 

12. Draw a circle and divide it into 
eight parts. 



13. What is one piece called ? 

It is called one-eighth. 

14. Draw one-eighth of a circle. 



15. How many eighths are there in 
half a circle ? 

There are four-eighths. 

16. Which is the larger, one-half or 
four-eighths ? 

They are equal. 

If f of a pound of coffee cost 15 
cents, what will 4* pounds cost ? 


(1) Find the cost of 1 pound. 

5 

U 7 

— X — = 35 cents a pound. 

1 $ 

(2) Find the cost of 4 * pounds. 

-V x | = = $1.57*. 

It will cost 41.57*. c. h. 

What is the bank discount and 
the proceeds of a note for 41250 due in 
90 days at 7$ ? 

41250 X .07 X 3.1 H- 12 = 422.60 

Discount. 

41250 + 22.60 = 41227.40 Proceeds. 

What sum will give 421.697 int- 
erest at 5$ for 2 years, 4mos., 9 days ? 

(1) 2 yrs. 4 mos. 9 (lavs = 2 T ^ yrs. 

(2) Find the interest on 41. for 

y rs - 

41 X .05 X 2 7 Yo = 11*# ; int- 
erest on 41. 

(2) Divide the whole interest by 
the interest on 41 for the given time. 

421.697 -4- 11* J = 4184.002 ; re- 
quired sum. 

What sum on interest for 1 vr., 
6 mos.. will give 4131.52 at 8$ ? 

(1) 1 year, 6 mos. = 1 j yrs. 

(2) Find the interest on 41. for 1* 

yrs. 

41 X .08 X 1* X 12yh 

(3) Divide the whole interest by 
the interest'on 41. for the given time. 

4131.52 -H 12 = 41096 ; sum re- 
quired. 

Proof. 

41096 X .08 = 487.68 ; interest on 
41096 for 1 year. 

487.68 X 1* = 87.6S -(- 443.84 = 
4131.52 ; interest on 41096 for 1* yrs. 

Questions an<l Answers. 

( Questions by teacher; answers by pupils.) 

1. What does this bottle contain ? 

'I his bottle contains coffee. 

2. Where does it grow ? 

It grows in Brazil. 

3. What is it good for ? 

Drinking. 

4. What is the best coffee ? 

Java coffee is the best coffee. 

5. Whence does most of our coffee 
come ? 

The most of our coffee comes from 
Brazil. 

6. How is it brought to the United 
States ? 

It is brought from Brazil in ships. 

C. c. 


1. What vegetable is the most 
extensively grown ? 

It is the potato. 

2. How is it raised ? 

The potato is raised by planting 
pieces of it in the ground. 

3. When is it planted ? 

It is planted in April. 

4. When is it harvested ? 

It is harvested in September. 

5. What is a bushel of potatoes 
worth ? 

It is worth 60 cents to 75 cents. 

6. Do you prefer them fried, boil- 
ed, mashed or baked ? 

I prefer them boiled. 

7. Axe small potatoes marketable ? 

No, Sir, they are not marketable. 


8. What are they good for P 
They are good for feeding pigs and 

cattle. 

9. Where was the potato first 
grown ? 

The potato was first grown in 
Chili. 

11. What varieties of the potato 
have you heard of ? 

The White Elephant, White Rose 
and Boston Market. 


1. What was last nights lesson 
about ? 

About the Fire Worshippers. 

2. Where do these people live ? 
They live in Bombay. 

3. Why are they called Fire Wor- 
shippers P 

Because they are pray to fire. 

4. Why do they worship fire ? 
Because they believe that fire re- 
presents God. 

5. How do they worship ? 

They keep lamps constantly burn- 
ing and every morning and evening 
and they bow before the rising and 
seting sun. 

G. Tt. 

National Prohibition Ticket. 

First Assembly District. 

For President, 

JOHN BID WELL. 

For Vice President, 

JAMES B. ORAN FILL. 

For Presidental Electors, 

(tTnp(.n t GEORGE LA MONTE. 

A marge j- WILLIAM H NICHOLSON. 

1st Dist.— THOMAS B. WELCH. 

2d Dist.— JACOB D. JOSLIN. 

3d Dist.— DANIEL M. FORMAN. 

4tli Dist. — JOHN F. SCHENK. 

5tli Dist.— MAH LON B. REED. 

6tli Dist.— GEORGE H. STROBELL. 

7th Dist.— STEPHEN B. RANSOM. 

8th Dist.— UZAL M. OSBORN. 

For Governor. 

TIiOiMAS J. KENNEDY. 

For Congress. 

FRANCIS FRENCH. 

For Senator. 

SETH ELY. 

For Assembly. 

VOORIIIES N. CUBBERLEY. 

For County Clerk. 

ABRAM Y. ROBINSON. 

1. What kind of a ticket have you ? 
I have a National Prohibition 

Ticket. 

2. Who is the nominee for Pre- 
sident ? 

John Bidwell is the nominee for 
President. 

3. Who is the nominee for Vice- 
President ? 

James B. Cranfill. 

4. Were they elected ? 

No, Sir ; they were not elected. 

5. When was the ticket used ? 

The ticket was used yesterday. 

6. Who is the nominee for Gover- 
nor ? 

Thomas J. Kennedy is the nominee 
for Governor. 

7. Was he elected ? 

No, Sir ; lie was not elected. 

8. What is his term of office ? 

It is three years. 

9. W ho is the nominee for County 
Clerk ? 

Abram V. Robinson is the nominee 
for County Clerk. 
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A Reproduced Story- 


Written for the Silent Worker. 


( Told with the finger alphabet.) 

In the Jardin des Plants, in Paris, 
tan elephant was annoyed by the rats. 
iTIie rats stole his food. One day, 
when he picked up a piece of bread, 
/flint ran into his trunk. He tried 
>in vain to dislodge it. Suddenly lie 
stopped, and seemed to think. Then 
he went to a trough and he filled his 
| trunk with water. He squirted it 
I out with the rat. 


C. H. 


The Jardin des Plants is a park in 
Paris. An elephant was annoyed by 
the rats. The rats stole his food. 
One day while he picked up a piece 
of bread, a rat ran into his trunk. 
He tried in vain to dislodge it. Sud- 
denly he stood still and seemed to 
think. Then he went to his trough 
and tilled his trunk with water. He 
squirted it out with the rat. vv. 11 . 


\ 


In the Jardin des Plants in Paris, 
mi elephant was annoyed bv the rats. 
They stole his food. One day while 

S he was picking up a piece of bread, 
u rat ran into his trunk. He tried 
vainly to dislodge it. Suddenly he 
(stopped and seemed to think. Then 
he went to a trough and tilled his 
trunk with water and squirted it out 
with the rat. 


1 


Original Compositions. 

THE 00 VV. 

A cow is covered with hair. Her 
esh is good to eat, her skin is good 
to make leather, her milk is good to 
(drink and her bones are good to make 
(buttons. A cow is more useful than 
ill horse. I would rather have a cow. 
yV cow has horns on her head. Cows 
iftnt hay and grass. Leather is made 
(from her hide. Her horns are good 
to make buttons. R. s. 


\ 


RUBBER. 


This is a piece of crude rubber. 


l\t comes from Brazil. Brazil is in 
south America. Brazil is one of the 
(Celebrated rubber producing coun- 
tries. It is obtained from rubber 
trees. It is sticky. It looks like 
(.he skin of a dead whale. It is good 
for making boots, slippers, etc., also 
b icycle tires and wagon tires. Many 
useful things are made of rubber, 
erach as boots, hats, coats and bauds. 

c. H. 


crude rubber. 

It comes from Brazil. It is grown 
on trees. It can be consumed by 
fire. It is not mixed with other 
things. The Brazil people send it to 
the United States in steamships. It 
is mixed with sulphur and then it is 
good for making boots, shoes, cloth- 
ing, hats, syiinges, mats, foot-balls, 
springs and other things. It is a 
vegetable substance. It is a gum. 

c. c. 


A STRAP. 

This is a strap. It is made of 
leather. It has sixteen holes. It is 
strong. I can make one. It belongs 
to a mask. Its color is yellow and 
black. It has a buckle, 
to fasten the mask with, 
cannot come off if it has a strap. 
John Whalen made this strap. It is 
old. I do not know how old it is. 
The people often put a strap around 
a dog’s neck. r. e. 


It is used 
The mask 


Dr. Peet as a Teacher. 

Less than a month ago, the word 
went forth that Dr. Isaac Lewis 
Peet. the head of the New York In- 
stitution, had resigned on the first of 
the new year and retired to take a 
well earned rest. Already from the 
length and breadth of the land have 
come words of regret and sorrow ; 
also words of praise for the great 
work of fortv-seven years just ended. 

From New Jersey to California, 
scattered in many states are the prin- 
cipals who began their life-work un- 
der him, and as for his pupils, they 
will be found in nearly every state 
and territory in the Union. 

Others have spoken of him as a 
principal: it is of him as a teacher 
we wish io write. 

When Dr. Peet left Yale College, 
a very young man, he studied for the 
ministry as his father had done be- 
fore him, but interest in the deaf 
and a desire to work with that hon- 
ored father, the then head of the 
school, led him to take up the work 
of teaching. After a few years of 
ordinary classroom work, lie estab- 
lished the High Class with a tirade 
of studies on a par with any normal 
school, for he was a firm believer in 
the higher education for the deaf. 
That High Class made the New 
York Ins' itution famous, and many 
pupils came from the far South — 
Cuba and even South America — to 
share its benefits. The course of 
study covered three years, and did 
there happen to tie any ambitious 
pupils eager to go beyond, he was al- 
ways ready to help and encourage 
them, so more than one took up a 
course of the higher mathematics, 
Greek, Latin and French. 

He was a painstaking teacher, for 
he never neglected the dull pupil 
for the bright one. Some one has 
truly said that “ to him a teacher 
who di<l not love his work and had 
to be driven was something he could 
not understand, while a dull pupil 
was a problem to be solved.” Here 
is the secret of his success ; he loved 
his work. His illustrations were al- 
ways forcible and clear, and it was a 
feeble mind that could not grasp his 
meaning. How well we remember 
his ingenious methods of illustrating 
some example in chemistry or nat- 
ural science when language failed to 
convey his meaning. 

The language of signs he began to 
learn in the cradle almost, and he can 
do what few can — convey the lan- 
guage used in a lecture or discourse 
as well as the subject or ideas. Ilis 
spelling of the manual alphabet was 
rapid and clear. A lecture translat- 
ed by him was always a treat. In 
manner he was miid, forbearing and 
kind, but woe to the boy who roused 
him by some misdoing, for his wrath 
was terrible, and the lesson given 
then must have been impressed on 
that boy’s mind for all time. He 
had such a high regard and reverence 
for the gentler sex that the wilful, 
mischievous or lazy girls got off 
much better than they deserved. 

Dr. Peet encouraged leading dur- 
ing leisure moments in the school- 
room, but would always insist on 
history or essays for the semi-mute 
and allow the deaf-mute to have 
novels. When some would protest, 


he would explain, in his kind way, 
that the semi-mute already having 
an understanding of the language 
needed information and style the 
most, while the deaf - mute would 
profit by the conversational form in 
novels. The writer of this had the 
good fortune to he his personal pupil 
for four years. When he succeeded 
to his father’s position, she congratu- 
lated him on leaving the drudgery of 
the schoolroom behind and taking up 
the more congenial work of director, 
but he replied ••Teaching will always 
be a pleasure to me; when I am tired 
of the cares of the state, I will go to 
the class-room for a rest.” To rouse 
his pupils to greater effort*it was his 
custom to invite outsiders to con- 
duct the June examinations. Some- 
times it would be a distinguished 
minister, lawyer oi doctor, sometimes 
it was the Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion and once it was Dr. Barnard, 
President of Columbia College who 
honored us. 

At the last convention in New 
York, the doctor’s old scholars gath- 
ered together and presented him with 
a token of their esteem and an ad- 
dress, “ 1 like,” says George Eliot, 
“ not only to be loved, but told 1 am 
loved. The realm of silence is large 
enough beyond the grave.” We 
not only showed him on this occasion 
that he was loved, but told him so. 
We did not. then know he was round- 
ing another curve and that the har- 
bor was almost in sight. May lie 
spend many years in peace and quiet 
engaged in the literary work which 
he loves; and then when the even- 
ing falls and "cool and long the 
shadows grow, ” may the end come 
peacefully. 

“ Happy long life, with honor at the close 
Friends’ painless tears, the softened 
thought of foes. 

What more can fortune send.'' 

I. v. J. 


Written tor the Silent Wohkeh. 

SCENE IN A RAILROAD 
STATION. 

Here I am ! 1 just got left. I 
was sitting down waiting for my 
train to come along and I fell asleep 
and now I have to wait two hours for 
another train. 

As I have a little note book and 
pencil, which I am seldom without, 
so if anybody says anything to me 
and 1 don’t understand they can 
write it down (if they know how), I 
will beguile my time by making 
notes about what 1 see. 

I have been waiting several minutes 
for something to turn up and some- 
thing has, in the form of an Italian 
who seeins to be an Anarchist in 
looks. I don’t like the looks of him 
anyhow. He marches up to the 
window where they buy tickets and 
talks at the rate of one of those horse- 
cars which go by every sixteen min- 
utes and a half. The ticket agent 
hands out his ticket and the “dago” 
hauls out the “ chinks” and gets a 
few coppers in change which he 
pockets with ail air of one of those 
fellows who are pretty free with 
money. 

Now there comes an old woman 
with bread wrapped up in a bed-quilt 
and has it slung over her shoulders. 
In her left hand she carries a molasses 
jug and iu her right she holds a baby 


squalling like a calf. The baby ex- 
cites pity and causes several women 
to wipe their eyes and pretend to be 
interested in this or that. She buys 
no ticket. Perhaps she bought an 
excursion ticket at the place she lives 
and came hereon a “shopping tour.” 

Here comes an old man and his 
back is bent double and he has to 
wear spectacles and use a cane (in 
the shape of a pump-handle). His 
whiskers are ragged and he strokes 
them now and then. He buys u 
ticket and hands out some greenbacks 
in exchange. He counts his change 
two or three times and seems satisfied 
after lie has hit every coin to see if 
it is good. A laugh runs around the 
room. 

In comes a voting lady who causes 
every young man to turn his eyes to 
her. She leads a poodle by a string 
and that “ki-yi” seems to think it 
his lot to get that string tangled up 
with every body’s legs. One old man 
took it in his head to give him a 
lift “sky high” with his boot and 
lifted his foot to do it when the 
brute got his legs to work by scamp- 
ering off. But I forgot to say that 
that Indy was escorted by a dude with 
checkered pants and a light coat. He 
carries a cane with a head as big as 
his. The dude buys both tickets. 
Perhaps lie’s her brother or— . 

Now I continue my story after 
getting a seat in the smoker. 

The train came along and we all 
save a rush. One of the ladies’ dress 
got caught in tile door and she fell 
head over heels. 

As I wanted plenty of elbow room, 
I thought 1 would take the last car, 
but the thought, entered the heads of 
some of the rest, so 1 made a bee-line 
for the smoker. I passed through 
two ears all right, but iu t lie third I 
found my way blocked up by a stout 
Irish woman with a wash basket. 
Nothing daunted, I climbed over the 
seats and jumped off just iu time to 
escape having my brains knocked 
out by a chunk of coal which the 
hrakeman hurledatme. Thatchunk 
landed in the window iu the door 
and has perhaps caused the G. B. to 
be given to that hrakeman as a reward 
for his presence of mind and smart- 
ness. I reached the seat I am now 
in after no more accidents and think 
1 will stop writing and enjoy a cigar 
and read the paper about, the big 
fight at Coney Island hist night. 

The conductor just came along. 

I handed him my ticket; lie punched 
a hole in it and was going to punch 
another, hut instead lie came nearly 
punching a hole in his thumb. It 
bleeds. He sucks it. Exit. 

w. o. 


Lord Nelson once said:“I owe my 
success to having beenulways a quar- 
ter of an Hour before my time.” 
“Every moment lost,” said Na- 
aoleon, gives an opportunity for 
misfortune.” 


An holiest, industrious boy is al- 
ways wanted. He will be sought for 
his services will be in demand: lie 
will be respected and loved: he will 
be spoken of in words of high com- 
mendation: he will always have a 
home: he will grow up to a man 
of known worth and establiseed 
character. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 

E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 

Prescriptions carefully compounded from the 
best material. 

• Cor. Hamilton Ave. & Hudson St., 
TRENTON, N. J. 

W. B. MOORE, 

Fine Cigars, Tobaccos and 
General News Agent, 

412 South Clinton Avenue. 


Go TO 

CONVERY & WALKER, 

130 North Broad St., 
ana see the largest line ol Furniture and 
Carpets shown in the city. 

§)T 0 LL’S > East State St. 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS S* GAMES, 

Outdoor Sports 

& Amusements. 

JAMES H. TA LLON, 

DEALER IN 

Fancy and Staple Groceries, 

Butter and Eggs a Specialty, 

247 HAMILTON AVENUE. 

TRENTON 

HARDWARE v CO. 

, (Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 

’ Hardware , House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves. Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

Oil Cloths, & c., & c. 

13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 


Do YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 TCast State St. 

Gg&m. BICYCLES ! 

flill^ xifP ALL MAKES 
Send lor catalogue of new St second hand wheels 

BICYCLES REPAIRED. 

WHITE CYCLE CO., 

29 South Warren St., Trenton, N. J. 

THE LACE WEB SPRING. 

(Patented August 12, 1884.) 

This Bed Sprlug is the most complete ever offer- 
ed to the public. It Is guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sure of 2000 pounds. For simplicity, beauty, com- 
.fort and durability, it has no equal. There is no 
wood, chains, hooks, or rivets used In its construc- 
tion. Manufactured exclusively by t.be 

TRENTON SPRING MATTRESS CO., 

TRENTON, K. J. 


Dr. Taft's ASTHIflALENE contains no opium or other) un receipt of nameSST I 
anodyne but destroys the specific asthma poison m Post-office address we mail 
the blood, gives a night’s sweet sleep and ( I ISES bottle ^ 

so that you need not neglect your bossiness or sit up “““““““““““ 

I all night gasping for breath for fear of suffocation. wl “ anc * “ oes cure ™ ma 
For sale by ail druggists. DR. TAFT BROS. MEDICINE CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Examined by skilful 
Specialists 

AT APPLEGATE S Yo u Can Get It at 

STAT “ ”r E : , STS Kaufman’s : 


BE SURE 

, and buy your clothing at the American 
Clothing & Tailoring Co., 3 East 
j State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order 
’ if desired; pants to measure $3, $4, and 
$5. Coat and vest, $10. and up to order. 


TRENTON, N.J. 

Satisfaction. Guaranteed. 


Fooled Gen. Grant. 

People with a taste for statistics 
have computed that the death rate 
in modern armies is not alarmingly 
high, even during times of brisk en- 
gagements. There is one kind of 
work, however, that must be done 
in time of war. and that is extremely 
dangerous. It is the work of spies, 
and calls for absolute fearlessness 
and great presence of mind. If a 
spy is caught, no mercy is shown 
him, but lie is executed in short- 
order. Captain T. C. LaMotte recent- 
ly told this story to a writer for the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat-. 

“I was on the losing side during 
the Rebellion, and was frequently 
detailed for special duty. I got into 
Grant’s camp shortly before the bat- 
tle of Shiloh, acquired the Reforma- 
tion I was in quest of, and was ready 
to return, when the hero of Fort Don- 
elson ordered me brought before 
him. I was personating a deaf-mute 
beggar, and had given my place of 
residence as Cincinnati. 

“As I entered the General’s, tent 
in charge of a sergeant, ho removed 
his cigar and looked me over critical- 
ly. II is gray eyes seemed to look me 
through and through. Then he 
turned to his adjutant, and said ; 
‘ That fellow is a spy. Have him 
searched and imprisoned.’ As he 
spoke the sergeant fired a pistol di- 
rectly back of mv bead. My nerves 
were well braced and I never flinched. 

“ The General stroked his stubby 
beard, and I could see that his con- 
viction that I was a spy was shaken. 
He took up a pad of paper, wrote on 
it rapidly a dozen questions about the 
city of Cincinnati and its leading peo- 
ple, and handed it to me. I had 
spent three years in that city, and my 
answers were prompt and correct. 

‘ Put him in the guard-house and re 
port to me,’ said Grant; and the 
order was carried out. 

“ That night, when I was sleeping 
heavily, the sergeant entered the 
guard-house and fired a pistol near 
my head. It awakened me, hut I 
had presence of mind enough not to 
open my eyes or stir. Then he 
shook me roughly and told me the 
house was on fire. I merely sat up 
and stared at him vacantly. ‘Quick! 
quick ! where are your clothes ?’ he 
asked. I fumbled about and handed 
him my slate and pencil, lie left 
me, and the next morning I got per- 
mission to leave the camp. I had 
fooled U. S. Grant, but lie made a 
mighty close call for my scalp. ” 


MANUAL 

ALPHABET CARDS. 



a 





50 cards (with or without name) 25 cents 
100 cards (with or without name) 50 cent 

Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
Address : 

Tne Silent Worker, 

Trenton, N. J. 

Dts> BUY THE 

Jight Running 



F 1 I R A BLE . 

WOODWORK E ST 

THE BESTISTHfSpEST. 

Send TEN cent3to Union Sq.,N. Y., 
for our prize game, “Blind Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 

The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 

ORANCE. MASS. 

UNION SQUARE, HY.gv^r 

ILL. 0OS 1 °'be?3'l ® a. eM - 

'r.iouis^'FOR SALE BY 

CLELAND, SIMPSON & TAYLOR 
Agents. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


STATE BOARD OF E BUCATIOrfa- 

Ex- Office. 

Leon Abbett, Governor. 

Henry C. Kelsey, Secretary of State. J 
William C. HeppenheJmer, Comptroller 
John P. Stockton, Attorney- General. \ 
Robert Adrain, President of the Senate* 
James J. Bergen, Speaker of the HouiL 
of Assembly. 

Alexander G. Oatell, . .. Camden 

J. Bingiiam Woodward, . Bordentown*. 
James Desiiler, . . New Bumswick., 

John P. Brothers, White House Station 

Nicholas M. Butler Paterson. 

James L. Hayes, . . . . . Newark. 

William W. Varrick, . Jersey City. 
William R. Bariiicklo, . Jersey City. 

Officers of the Board. 

Governor Leon Abbett, President. 
James S. Hayes, Vice-President. 

Addison B. Poland, Secretary. 

William C. Heppknheimer, Treasurer 1 
School for Deaf-Mutes. 

principal, 

Weston Jenkins, A.M. 
steward. 

Thomas F. Heaknen. 
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assistant steward, 

Elijah C. Ruud. I 


Miss Kate Flynn. 

supervisor of boys, 
Mrs. Lola M. Swartz. 

supervisor of girls, 
Mrs. Nellie Jones. 


Academic Department 
Rowland B. Lloyd. A.B. 

Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 

Mrs. Matilda B. Miller, 

Miss Elizabeth C. Snowden, 
In charge of Oral Classes. 

Miss Marcella V. Gillln, 

Miss Virginia II. Bunting, 

Miss Estelle M. Dk!y. 

Industrial Department. 

Mrs. Frances H. Porter, . Drawing 
George S. Pouter, . . Priutiijig 

Peter Gaffney, . . Carpentering 

Walter Wiialen, . Slioemuk|ng 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

T HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved 
March 31st,, 1HS2, otters its advantages on 
the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more Ilian twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by 'lie 
instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as 
a pupil is required to till out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the ease. The 
application must he accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free 
holder or township clerk of the towns) 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also by a certificate from two 
freeholders of the county. These 
certificates are printed on the. same sheet 
with the forms of application, and arc 
accompanied by full directions for fitt- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application, 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may he obtained by writing to 
the following address: 

Weston Jenkins, A.M., , 
Trenton, N. J. Principal 
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ABOUT THE DEAF. 


Rev. Janies II. Clout], a deaf-mute 
missionary to detif mates of St. Louis 
and vicinity, was recently ordained 
to the priesthood. 

The Iowa Association for the Ad- 
j van cement of the Deaf, held a mid- 
iwinter convention at Marshalltown, 
on the 28th. 29th, and 30th of last 
! month A success is reported. 


The Fan wood Quad Club of New 
| York City stave a very successful 
i dramatic entertainment to an audi- 
ence of about three hand red persons, 
^on the loth of last month. 


i From the Buff and Blue we learn 
i that Fred Stickles, of the class of ’85 
of the National College for the Deaf 
has secured a position as telegraphic 
.editor of The News-Tribune, the 
.leading daily paper of Duluth, Minn. 

Several hundred deaf-mutes held a 
'brilliant dancing party in New York 
the other night. As the modest so- 
ciety reporter of the middle ages re- 
tiiarked of some similar event “that 
it was an enjoyable affair, goes witli- 
1 out saying.” — Phila. Press. 

It isa curious fact that the father of 
j Alexander Graham Beil once devised 
alphabet of “visible speech” to 


an 


' represent all the sounds of which the 
human voice is capable, and that his 
son, from teaching deaf - mutes, 
should have enlarged the possibilities 
of sound almost to infinity.— Harper's 
Bazaar. 


Mr. Sprague — a blind mute — has 
just completed a wonderful ironing- 
board for the laundry. I cannot des- 
cribe it, but it would do credit to a 
’master mechanic, lie is so apt — 
catches at ideas so quickly — that he 

I makes many pretty as well as useful 
articles for the home. — Gallaudet 
Home cor. in Deaf-Mutes’ Register. 


Mr. Geo. Walsh, who has held 
the office of assistant book-keeper 
for the Broadway Horse-car Line in 
New York City for several years, 
resigned the position a short time 
ago on account of personal difficul- 
ties. He was remembed by the 
President, John C. Critnmins, with 
a purse in honor of his faithful ser- 
vices. 


Do deaf-mutes make unnecessary 
noise when walking, eating or doing 
anything else P Prof. Gordon, of 
the National College, says he has 
attended a banquet of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, at which six 
hundred persons sat at the table. 
This army of diners did not make 
half as much noise with knives and 
forks as lifty deaf-mutes do. Teach- 
ers of the deaf should constantly 
remind their pupils of this habit, 
and try to correct it, if possible. — 
Canadian Mule. 


To show how fast and far news 
travels now-a-days. an account of 
a deaf-mute political meeting in New 
York to protest against the McKinley 
bill and favor Cleveland’s election, 
was copied from a New York paper 
bv a north of England evening paper. 
The British Deaf-Mute, published 
in Leeds, takes the paragraph from 
the English paper in a rather skepti- 
cal tone ; yet the meeting reported 


really did take place in New York 
City and was attended by nearly five 
hundred of the deaf. Moreover, the 
importance of the movement among 
the deaf was shown by the fact that 
“ Dick ” Croker, Chairman llarrity 
and Sir. Quincy of the National 
Democratic Committee, took the 
trouble to attend. 


Ben Butler is said to have no 
love for the deaf, whom he calls 
half men. There are several ac- 
counts as to how he came to apply 
the offensive term, but we believe 
the following is the most authentic 
which was told us by Mr. Chapin, 
a teacher here, who remembers the 
incident as having occurred in his 
dav at college: In turning a corner 
of one of tim most frequented 
streets in Washington, a deaf 
student had the misfortune to run 
against the general, and tried to 
draw out his Faber and tablet to 
apologize, but Ben waved him away. 
Not long after the same mistake 
was repeated by the same person, 
whereupon gruff old Butler blurted 
out the famous epithet. Joseph G. 
Parkinson, Esq., subsequently had 
the pleasure of thrashing him for 
Ids generous opinion of the deaf. 
Mr. Parkinson and he were pitted 
against each other in a civil suit, 
tiie latter spoke and then the 
former wrote, his brother deliver- 
ing it orally, and the deaf lawyer 
won the case. Turning to the 
general he asked wlmt he now 
thought of a half-mail '{ — Tablet. 


The Philosophical Revieiv for No- 
vember has a paper by Professor 
James of Harvard College, almost 
the entire subject-matter of which 
is an autobiographical letter writ- 
ten by T. d ’Estrella, at Professor 
James’ request. Some years ago, 
Mr. L'. d’Estrella wrote, for (lie 
Weekly News, a curious account of 
certain conceptions which he had 
evolved, concerning physical phen- 
omena, such as rain, snow, fog, 
cioiids. sun, moon and stars, etc., 
before coming to school. These 
explanations in some respects wore 
strangely like the mythologies of 
primitive people and attracted the 
attention of many philosophers, 
wiio found in these rude concepts 
arguments for or against certain 
theories which divide the interpreters 
of mental phenomena. There is 
no question of the importance of 
deaf-mute evidence in the matter of 
primitive conscience, the evolution 
of language, and the relation of 
speech to “ thought stuff,” as Pro- 
fessor James phrases it. The diffi- 
culty is in obtaining trustworthy 
facts, and to separate original 
concepts from acquired ideas. To 
experienced teachers of the deaf, it 
seems strange that there should be a 
school of philosophers who believi 


or pictures for causal and propos- 
itional relations, etc ? To be sure, 
we have signs for them, but these are 
developed in the course of education 
just as they are with hearing child- 
ren. It is evident, however, that the 
deaf-mute has a process of thinking 
by which these relations are estab- 
lished in his mind, independent of 
any known symbols. Altogether this 
is a most fruitful field of investiga- 
tion, ami we await with eager inter- 
est, the result of Professor llowison’s 
researches on the subject, foi we un- 
derstand that the learned occupant 
of the Mills Chair of Philosophy in 
the University of California is giving 
the matter his serious attention. — 
Cal. News. 


DEAFNESS. 


A Deaf-Mute Hero. 

Cincinnati, 0 ., December 16 . — 
Passengers who arrived from Pitts- 
burgh yesterday on the Keystone 
State tell how the engineer saved the 
boat’s passengers from destruction by 
fire. Near Bridgeport, 0., an In- 
dian deck passenger in lus sleep 
kicked over a coal- oil lamp among 
inflammable material. The boat 
was turned ashore and the pass- 
engers were hustled out on to the 
icy bank. Their escape was made 
possible by the engineer and by a 
deaf-mute. The latter held a hose 
and directed water on the flames, 
while the engineer, at the peril of 
Ids life, and with painful injury to 
his body, rushed though flames and 
set tiie force-pump to working. By 
the energy and courage of the two, a 
disaster was averted. 


Heroism of a Deaf-Mute. 


Many years ago a rich Yorkshire 
lady went to spend a few months in 
London. She was accompanied by a 
a deaf and dumb boy whom she had 
adopted. Due dark night she went 
for a row on tiie Thames, but had 


hardly gone anv distance before a 


that thoughts cannot be without 


words. That thought must take 
form in some sort of symbol, before 
it becomes a possession, we admit; 
and what that symbol is in the ease 
of a congenital uneducated mute, is 
a most puzzling problem. To say 
that he thinks in pictures, which are 
simple sequences in Time and Space, 
does not seem to satisfy all the con- 
ditions of logical thinking. Wlmt, 
for instance, are the mental symbols 


terrible storm arose. Her friends 
i hired a boat and went in search of 
her. Meanwhile her deaf attendant 
rushed into a boat house for a life 
belt. A gentleman present, not 
knowing the circumstances, tried to 
stop him. but the lad felled him to 
the ground with a stool, and rushed 
out. The wounded man tottered to 
the door, and looking out beheld the 
hov on a bridge about to leap into 
the water. Near the bridge the boat 
was seen by the occasional flashes of 
lightning to he sinking fast. As he 
dived the boat sank. Presently lie 
arose to the surface and threw the 
life belt to the ladv. She managed 
to seize it and was drawn ashore, but 
the heroic boy was drowned. Over 
the grave where he was buried there 
was raised the figure of an angel in 
white marble holding a scroll, with 
these words : — “ Here lies Gustavos 
Arisild, who died in the surging wat- 
ers of the Thames to save his mis- 


tress. ” — Deaf Chronicle. 


First deaf-mute — “I see by the 
paper that Germany is having a 
Diet of Worms. It is awful!” 

Second deaf-mute — “A Diet of 
Worms ! What a dirty taste the 


Germans must have in feeding on 


To lose all sense of hearing in our youth 
Is not so grievous as some people say 7 . 

It gives the sufferer clearer views of truth 
In some directions : for, ns sounds decay. 
The mind turns inward, and the spirit’s 
eye 

From silent contemplation, will discern 
What in the whirlpool of society 

Is overlooked, and will his nature learn 
To analyze, and by this means will be 
Able with others to feel sympathy. 


Like to the ancient monks and devotees. 
Vowed (o perpetual silence in their cells, 
lie walks with heavenly visitants, and sees 
Their white robes gleam, and in his fancy 
dwells 

On harmonies that ever blend and roll 
As though the “ music of the spheres” he 
heard ; 

The pure and perfect anthem of the soul. 
To its Creator for His love conferred : 
No earthly sound to interrupt the tune 
Of melodv, still mounting to God’s throne. 


Nor this alone, but all the jarring din, 

The strife of tongues, tiie scandal, and 
the spite 

Of little minds, and various forms of sin 
lu which unbridled natures take delight, 
Are banished from him, — all the noisy 
prate 

Of ’Torn, Dick, Harry, and a thousand 
more, 

Who tattle facts unworthy to relate, 

And sicken wiser hearers to the core. 
Instead of these, the deaf have Socrates, 
Plato, and Shakespeare when so e’er they 
please. 


\ 


I know our drawbacks also — it may be 
We brood on things too deeply and too 
long 

And so grow morbid, and desire to flee 
From all mankind, for human pride is 
strong : 

We cannot bear that others should survey 
Ourselves as from a far superior height 

Because one sense is wanting ut, and pay 
Their pride with pride, and scorn with 
scorn requite ; 

Yet we should be far wiser could we seej 

True greatness lies in true humility. 

— Harry B. Beale, Deaf in Chronic 1 


To Teachers of die Deal'. 


OFFICE OF 

THE SILENT EDUCATOR. 


Mt. Airy, Phila. > 
Jan. 2, 1893.) 


worms. ” — Journal. 


We, the undersigned, desire to announce 
that we have assumed charge of 1 he Silent 
Educator, heretofore published by Messrs. 
Monroe & Cook, of Flint, Michigan, and 
that it will in the future be issued from the 
above address on the first Tuesday of each 
month, during the school year, beginning 
with March. 

Mr. Cook, who has conducted the paper 
alone since the death of Mr. Monroe, has 
left the profession and finds it impossible to 
longer continue the publication. Having 
found it of much value to ourselves, and 
knowing, from the many expressions of con- 
cern regarding its fate by prominent educa- 
tors throughout the country, that it has 
been equally appreciated elsewhere, we 
have been unwilling that it should perish, 
and though fully aware of the great responsi- 
bility and labor connected with the publica- 
tion of such a paper, have consented to take 
charge of it. 

We wish it to be understood that 
hold it not as our personal property, but as 
bequest from the late owner to the Ameri- 
can teachers of the deaf, as a body, placed 
in trust with us. We shall do all that lies 
in our power to maintain the past high char- 
acter of the paper and to improve it where- 
ever possible. May we not look to you, as 
a partner in the enterprise, to aid it with 
your counsel and influence, your subscription, 
and your contnbulions to its columns? 

Suggestions and advice from teachers and 
others interested in the deaf will always be 
thankfully received and carefully consider- 
ed. 

The subscription price will, for the pre- 
sent, be, as in the past, two dollars ($2.00) 
a year. 

All subscriptions and communicL,.ions 
should be addressed to The Silent Educator f 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia Pa. 

Fraternally yours, 

F. W. Booth, 

S. G. Davidson* 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


Thing's Worth Remembering. 

THE WEIGHT OF A SPIDER’S WEB. 

Here is something you never heard 
of before, and will doubtless find 
hard to believe when yon do hear it, 
although it is true. The spider's 
web is so light, that if you were to 
take a pound of it and unravel it, it 
would be long enough to reach all the 
way around the world, with a suffi- 
cient quantity left to reach from 
New York to San Francisco. 


BEPLY POSTAL CAED. 

The new reply postal card is 3^ by 
5£ inches. The convenience to the 
public is a correspondent being able 
to send a card, order or request need- 

■ ing an answer, prepaying a written 

■ answer to his request for two cents. 
J 'The cards will no doubt attain great 
|| popularity, and iu a short time will 

prove practically invaluable to large 
business houses and persons who de- 
sire a prompt answer to a request. 


?OT YOUR BIGHT FOOT FOREMOST. 


WHERE LIGHTNING STRIKES. 
Lightning, as it appears to the eye 
of an observer, is usually classified 
into different forms as sheet light- 
ning, zigzag lightning and ball light- 
ning. People may be struck by light- 
ning almost any where — in houses, out 
of doors, under trees, in open fields 
and aboard ships at sea. Oases, how- 
ever, are of most frequent occurences 
out of doors and under trees. Sailors 
on board ship are peculiarly liable to 
k lightning strokes. Metallic objects 
L carried in the pockets or about the 
^Jjody render any one more liable to be 
: ■truck. 

r i 

This piece of advice has been of- 
fered to most folks, young and old, in 
the course of their lives. It is gen- 
erally equivalent to saying, “Now’s 
your chance ; do your very best and 
show what you are capable of.” Like 
a great many common phrases, this 
expression has an old origin. In the 
days of ancient Rome, when people 
were usually the slaves of some sup- 
erstition or other, it was thought to 
be “unlucky” to cross the threshold 
of a house with the left foot first. 
Consequently a boy was placed at the 
door of the mansion to remind visitors 
that they were to put their right foot 
■ foremost. The use of the phrase in 
l the wider sense soon became obvious. 

A NEW SONG. 

I “Richard and his Sweetheart Nell,” 

| song and chorus, quarto, sent free to 
y address by Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
^^o., South Bend, Ind., on receipt of 
stamp to cover postage aud mailing. 
The verses relate the story of a drive 
taken by Richard and Nell. The 
title-page has an elegant picture, spe- 
cially designed by the artist, Gray- 
Parker, showing Richard and his 
sweetheart about starting out on their 
memorable drive. The words, of 
course, constitute a love story. The 
share in it of the Studebakers is 
merely incidental. The melody is 
delightful, and was composed for the 
words by the well known musical 
writer, W. F. Suddis. 


\ RACE OF WARLIKE DWARFS. 

The inhabitants of the Andaman 


islands are the smallest race of known 
human beings ; that is, taken as an 
average. The height of a full grown 
Andamandi seldom exceeds 3-J feet, 
and few weigh over sixty-five pounds. 
They are said to be marvelously swift 
on foot, as well as being possessed of 
extraordinary powers of endurance. 
The few travellers who occasionally 
visit the islands avoid contact with 
the dwarfs as far as possible, partially 
on account of their extreme filthi- 
ness, but principally on account of 
their warlike dispositions and their 
handiness with poisoned arrows. 


HOW TO MAKE A CHILD GROW 
STRAIGHT. 

To aid the growth of a child try 
the following, and you will see aston- 
ishing results : Let the child stand 
by the door and turn out the toes at 
an angle of 60 degrees. Now see if 
lips, chin, chest and toes touch the 
door. Is the abdomen held back 
several iuches ? If so that child is 
standing perfectly erect, and will 
measure its full height. This will 
really seem hard work, as it makes 
one feel very stiff, but practice it 
several times a day and it will soon 
he easily accomplished. While in 
school a child is usually stooping 
over one sort of work or another, and 
it is well to help the figure back 
into good shape by this simple 
method. 


The Name of God iu 45 Lan- 
guages. 

English — God. 

German — Got or Gott. 

Gothic — Guth. 

Assyrain — Ilu. 

Aramaic — Ela’b. 

Hebrew — El or Elohim. 

Greek — Theos. 

Latin — Deus. 

Fiench — -Dieu. 

Spanish — Dios. 

Catalan — Den. 

Portuguese — Deos. 

Italian — Iddio. 

Piedmontese — Iddiou. 

Roman — Dumnden. 

Welsh — Durv. 

Gaelic — Dia. 

Irish — Ozis. 

Manx (Isle of man) — Jee. 

Breton— Doue. 

Dutch— God. 

Danish and Swedish — Gud. 
Icelandic — Guo. 

Surinam — Gado. 

Oreolose of West Indies — Godt. 
Albanian — (Gheg) — Perendia. 
Alban ian(Tosk) — Heptvia. 

Basque — -Seme. 

Slavonic — Erz. 

Bohemian — Bun. 

Bulgarian — Eotz. 

Upper Wendish — Boh. 

Lower Wendish — Bohg. 

Slovenian — Bog. 

Servian — -Lory. 

Croatian — Bogu. 

Finnish — Jumala. 

Laplander — J nbmel . 

Turkish— Allha. 

Syriac — Eloali. 

Maltese — Alla. 

Persian — God a. 

J apanese — Kami. 

Chinese of Ning-po — Jing-ming. 
Eskimos — Gudib. 



RIP A NS 


TABULES 



are compounded in accordance with a 
medical formula known and admitted by 
all educated physicians to be the oldest, 
most standard, most widely used, most 
frequently prescribed, and by far the 
most valuable of any that the profession has discovered. In the Tabules 
the ingredients are presented in a new form that is gaining favor all over the 
world and becoming the fashion with modern physicians and modern 
patients. 

The Tabules are compact, easy to carry, tasteless and easy to swallow 
if taken according to directions, and the dose is always accurate. Every one 
enjoys the method and the result. The Tabules act gently but promptly 
upon the liver, stomach and intestines ; cleanse the system effectually; dispel 
colds, headaches and fevers ; cure habitual constipation, making enemas 
unnecessary ; are acceptable to the stomach and truly beneficial in effects. 

A single Tabule taken after the evening meal, or just before retiring, 
or, better still, at the moment when the first indication is noted of an 
approaching cold, headache, any symptom of indigestion or depression of 
spirits, will remove the whole difficulty in an hour, without the patient being 
conscious of any other than a slightly warming effect, and that the expected 
illness failed to materialize or disappeared. 


PRICE TWO DOLLARS. 


The Tabules are put up in one gross family packages (144 Tabulzs) for $2, and each $2 
package contains four boxes, retailing for 75 cents each, or two for $1.25. In each box six 
vials are carefully packed, and in each vial six Tabules are corked and protected in a manner 
that makes them convenient to carry in the pocket or portemonnaie and ensures the retention of 
strength and quality for years, or until used. There is no fear of spilling or spoiling any 
thing with which they come in contact. Sample vials may be purchased for 15 cents. The 
1 abides may be ordered through the nearest druggist, or will be sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Consumers will notice that the family package (1 gross, 144 Tabules, $2) is by far the 
most economical. It is also convenient for division among neighbors and friends. A pur- 
chaser of a gross who sells thre^ of the 75 cent boxes, has his own free and a profit besides, 
and at points where the druggists do not carry the goods in stock, a division in this way may 
be a convenience all around. 

- FOR SALE BY - 

RIPANS CHEMICAL COMPANY 

10 SPRUCE STREET. NEW YORK. 



FROM SNOW BOUND. 

The sun, that brief December day, 

Rose cheerless over the hills of gray 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A fainter light than waning moon. 

It sank from sight before it set 
A chill no coat however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could shut it out. 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold. 

That cheeked, mid-reined, the circling 
race 

Of life blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming snow storm told . 

Unwarmed by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night , 

A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

A zigzag wavering to and fro 
Crossed and recrossed the winged snow; 
And ere the early bed-time camp 
The white drift piled the window- 
frame 

And through the glass the clothes-line 
posts 

Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

Shut in from all the world without 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 
Contented to let the north wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door. . 

What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north-wind raved ? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-lire’s ruddy 
glow. 

— J. G. Whittier. 





JOHN C. DEMMERT 

(Successor to Chas. Stakeman.) 

Watches, Diamonds* 
and Jewelry, 

Repairing of all kinds promptly 
attended to. 

23 EAST STATE STREET, 

TRENTON, NT. J. 


“ Did you like to go to Sunday- 
School?” asked Uncle George of little 
Tommy.” 

“Yes; an' dey sang about two fun- 
ny little children.” 

“Who were they?” 

“Cherry Bim and Sary Fimm.” 


Small Boy — “Papa, 1 wish you’d 
buy me a goat.” 

Papa, — “You haven’t any harness, 
or cart, or — ” 

Small Boy — “ Don’t need none. 
Us boys is startin’ a secret society.” 


The wisest man could ask no more of fate A Japanese laundry hung out the 

following advertisement : “Contrary 
to our opposite company, we will 
most cleanly and carefully wash oui 
customers with possible chief prices, 
as follows: Ladies, 2 dols. per hun- 
dred; gentlemen. IT dols. per hun- 
dred.” 


Than to be simple, modest, manly, 
true; 

Safe from the many, honored by the 
few ; 

Nothing to court in Church, or World, 
or State, 

But inwardly in secret to be great. 

— Lowell. 


